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ABSTRACT 

The Free University of Iran (FOI) operates by means 
of a multimedia teaching system, teaching students at a distance and 
developing a learning environment based near the pla'ce 6f residence 
or work of its students. This document reviews the development of the 
Foundation English Course according to the ^systems approach to 
instruction adopted by FOI. The ypurpose of tfiis course is to improve 
English language reading skills and comprehension so that students 
can use selected, subtechnicJral passages to supplement their texts in 
math, science., and humanities. Coarse units focus on vocabulary, 
grammar, and word functions, each of which is described briefly in 
this docament. The first appendix outlines terminal and enroute 
objectives, while the second appendix consists of a prototype unit. 
(JH) 
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The Free University of Iran (FUI) is a new and very unusual university 
in Iran. The FUI operates by means of a multi-media teaching system; it teaches 
students n t-n-d i s t anc e . It is developing a learning environment that is based 
near the place of residence or work ofs its students. ' / 



Because 
coverage of 



of the scattered nature of Iran's population and the very limited^ 
the exisTting institutions, the fundamental goal of FUI is to expand * 
higher educatioh opppr tun i t ies . S(?cond ly , the FUI is to produce active profess- 
ional men an<3 women whose skills, knowledge and attitudes will allow them to 
contribute to thd continued development of Iran, and to respond creatively to 
changes Within Ifan*s socio-economic environment. A third aim will be to provide 
educational dpportunit'ies for the general population and to upgrade and improve 
its knowledge and skills. / 

Initially, the FUI will -offer degree programs 'in three afeas; Teacher 
Education, Health Sciences, and Rural Development. The Teacher Education Program " 
will prov ide secondary level teachers iii ^a themat i rs and science. The Health 
Sciences students will be trained as medical assistants, nurses, and midwives 
which are greatly needed in the small towns and v i 1 lages .s The Rural Development 
Program whirh will not accept its first students until 1979 will prepare profess- 
ionals to help improve socio-economic conditions in the rural areas of Iran. 

The lengthy period of detailed planning and staff training began in December 
1973 at the Tehran headquarters. This center is responsible for the design, 
development and maintenance of all teaching and support systems, which include 
the planning and programniing of coyrse^ and the creation and distribution of 
course materials. 

Ihitiafly, there will be 55 local centers throughout Iran. The centers will 
be equipped with 1 ibrar ies , t rad io , televisions, tape recorders, cassettes and 
other audio-visual mater ials -and devices. The local centers will also house 
course tutors and counsellors who will provide the human interaction so necessary 
for rapid academic progress. ' . 
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Tlu* rui also plarls to sot up n numbor of regional centers in some of the 
provincial cnpiLnls. The pr liaa.iry purpose of the regional cent|ers will be to 
support the local centers in administrative and educational matters.. In addition,'" 
tha^e centers will contribute to the creation and expansion of local centers; the 
recruitment and training of local staff; the organization of summer residential 
courses; and the supervision of final examinations. 

The Leacliing system of the FUI which will be Implemented through the local 
and regional centers consists of five components; presentation of knowledge*, 
practice of -knowledge , practice of skills, management of students, and quality 
control. To insure the'-proper development and integration of these five elenrents, 
the FUI has adopted a systems approach to instructional design. The purpose of 
this paper is to review the ' appl ica t ion of this approach to the development of 
the Foundation F.nglish Course (FEO) of the FUI. ^ 

A Systems Approach to Course Development 

Although the" systems approach is not a new concept, it has only recently 
become a viable force in turriculum and course development:. The decision to use 
this approach was not an arbitrary one. Past experience from institutions like 
tlie FUI, primarily from the Open University of England, has clearly demonstrated 
the need for a highly structured course design procedure. 

The teaching-at-a-distance format presents a variety of administrative and 
academic problems that dd not exist in aTonvent iona 1 university. For example, 
the preparation of self-study correspondence units is not simply a matter of 
putting ordinary lectures into printed form. In a typical lectjire situation, 
students usually have the opportunity to question the lecturer. However, this 
feedback mechanism is missing in the coiyrespondence unit: Since the correspondence 
unit authors will never be directly in contact with the students, the unit 
materials must be well structured, lucidly written, self-explanatory, and set 
at theVlght level of difficulty. In addition, a conscious effort musC be made 
to. prepare materials that arouse a sense of excitement and purpose in the student. 
Ml of this must also be considered when preparing unit-related student activities 
home experimental kits., radio and television programs, and other supplemental 
learping materials (Lewis, 1971). 

Figure 1 shows a flow diagram of one systems approach to instructional 
design\ Th^ere are many others. The following explana^tion briefly outlines 
the application of this system for FEC development. 
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Fig. 1. a vSy steins approachtoinst ruction ^ 
. (reprinted from Klasek, 1971). 
Determining Content and Objectives ' • 

The first step in the developmental process is to determine the general 
^ content area, and at the saxne time to identify specific instructional objectives. 

The objectives should give a concise, behavioral description of the required skills. 
Selection of obiectives should be based upon the following factors: 1) what the. 
students should be able to do in the instructional units which follow the unit 
of concern, and after completing their education; 2) what the students are able 
to do prior to the beginning of the unit or course; and 3) the available 
instructional resources. 
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Another important factor to consider is thje distinction between '^terminaT' 
and "enroute" objectives. Terminal objectives refer to wfiat a student should be 
able to' do at the end of a unit or series of units which are not followed by 
further instruction. Enroute objectives refe^r to wh^t a student should be able 
Xo do at the end of some unit of instruction whiqh will permit him to proceed to 
a subsequent unit (Ililes and Ilobin^on, 1971). ' ^ 

In Appendix I is a copy of the terminal and enroute objectives for the FEC, 
The objectives state the' aims of the FCC in specific behavioral terms including 
an example of the type of passage the students should be able to rend after com- 
pleting the course. It also lists the vocabulary, grammatical structures, and 
word functions the students should know. The enroute' objectives appear in out- 
line, form. They will be finalized as each unit is prepared. 
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AH.Hessln^ StudtMU Hntt^y Leve l 

Before beginninj^ to write the actual course units, it is necessary to 

r 

determine: 1) how much of what is to be learned in the^unit, the students already 
know; 2)' whether the students have the prerequisite behavioral capabilities for 
t he , i nst rue t ion to follow; and 3) general characteristics such as age, socio- 
economic status, level of pr ev i ous sc holas t ic performance, etc. This information 
helps to determine the unit topics for the course. 

Since very little statistical information on students exists in Iran, the 
FFC was forced to rely, heavily upon subjective input about student entry levels. 
The most reliable, subjective information came From the Iranian high schoal teachers 

a [ 

on the FEC staff. Each of them had at. least five years experience teaching English 
as a foreign language. - » * i 

/•■ 

In additipn, the FE6 did comduct three, small studies to determine high 
school students' knowledge of English grammar, vocabulary, and comprehension. 
These studies were compared with some Ministry of Education studies from Tehran. 

In general it was concluded that beginning FUI students have the following 
chajac ter i s t ics ; ' - 

^ 1. Possess a high school diploma. J 

2. Live in smaller cities (under 100,000 population) or \^llages 
•in the Iranian provinces, 

3. Range i4h age from 18 to 25- years old. 

4. Mciintain a higher level of>mot ivat ion than their counter- parts 
in the larger cities. „ 

5. Be able to recall grammatical rules, but not apply them. 

6. Know the Farsi equivalent about 1300 English words, 
possibly more in context, ' ' 

7. " Rend English word for word usually translating the entire passage 

into Farsi beforehand. 

Determining^ Irf^ruet ional Alternatives and Preparing Course Materials 

After assessing student entry levels *and before selecting the appropriate 

instructional procedures, the content |nd objectives should be reviewed and 

f 

refined. This is a raf+i^r small step, but very critical, if we expect our final 
course or unit to be a high quality product. In fact, periodic review and revision* 
is the best way to insure that the course will continue to meet the current needs 
of the students. 

- ' ^ • ^ ..../5 
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Once till' coiilcuL aiul ol) j cc l i vcs li.ivc been refined, the 1 nsL ru(- 1 1 ona 1 
proeedures nuisc be selected and divsl^ifod. Tills Involves: 1) seloctlnR tiio method 
or methods of instruction which appear most efficient for getting the most students, 
to achieve the speq.ified objectives; 2) selection of available inst rue t lonaj. 
materials such as books, films, videotapes, lesson plans, etc.;. 3) preparing new " 

Jnstructional materials when necessary; and 4) developing '# sequent ia 1 plaji which 
akes students from where they, are at the beginning the unit tp mastery^^ of the ^ 

unit objectives. This finai step shouid include strategies for individual adaptatio^ 
^ w ■ 

as much as possible (Davis, Alexander, and Yelon, 197A) . , . 

The prototype unit found in Appendix II shows the procedures a^pted by the 
FEC. The se lec t ion ' was influenced by the emphasis on non-productive language 
skills. All of the FEC materials are being/prepared to encourage reading as much 
as possi'ble. It should be noted that eacR unit will end with a selection of 
supplemental readings which will be used as practice materials'. 

, Television and rad.io programs were selected to supplement the* textual 

materials. Television will be used for vocabulary expansion and reinforcement, 
.clarification and expansion of unit topics, and student motivation. Topics for 
the television programs will include development projects in Iran, oil, biographies 
.of famous scientists, and dramatizations of selected unit texts. * \ 

Raafo will be used to introduce the students to. the supplemental readings 
at the enl of ea^ unit. This will be done through dramatizations or documentary 
. presentations. In /later programs, there might be a discussion of the readings in 
Farsi bringing out djlfficult vocabulary items, ideas or themes in the reading, or' 
the attitudes of the authors. While radio will present only a selection of the 
supplemental readings, audio-cassettes will be prepared on all the readings so 
that students may borrow them from the local ceijiters at, their convenience. 

Analyzing Student Performance 

The next stop is to determine t'ho success or failure of the course or . 
instructional, system. Th^ step is divided into two parts. First, the appropriate 
assessment procedures must be prepared or selected and then applied. It is most 
important that the assessment instruments measure the identical behavioi^s 
specified in the objectives. In fact, when it is possible, the assessment items 
should be writtert before the content. 

Secondly, ont:e the assessment, has been madq:, the results must be interpreted 
so that the uftit or course can be evaluated. This is nbt as simple as it may seem. 
Often, individuals attempt to evaluate a procedure or program without the * 



.1 ppf opr I nt I* Informal lt)ti. This usually leads to errouooiis c'onclusious al)out tho 
value of-the instructional syst(^m in question. 



The FFX will make use of both, objective and subjective assessment and 

fpure low level reading- 



all of vocabulary, facts. 



evalualTi^Dn procedures. Objective assessment wj.ll mef 
and comprehension skills such as recognition and recj: 
ideas, data, and d i scusiuons . Summatlve, inferential, and eyaluative comprehension 
skills will be assessed wir>i sub j ec t J vci3»i ns t rument s . 

Revising the System . , 

Improving the system is an important final step. Of course, the assessment 
results are the best source of information on which to base this revision. It 
should be emphasized that: 

1. Unsuccessful instruction is usually the result of one o/ the following 
reasoriis: ^ 

a. Students did not have the prerequisites necessary to begin the unit. 

b. The instructional activities were inadequately designed 

C, The instructional activities werp inadcKjuately implemented, i ' 

2. Changt>s in objectives, entry It^vels, and instructional alterratives should 
be mado, If necessary, so that the most students achieve the most 

ob j ec t ives poss ible . 

Course development is a continuing process. In order for an iastructional 
unit or course to meet the changing needs of students and .subject areas, it should 
be revised regularly. The FEC will receive copies or summaries of 'all student 
assessments. Tutors and counsellors, who will be interactiijig with the students 
on a more personal basis, will send progress reports to the course team at least 
once a month. (Occasionally, a course team member will. visit the local centers l6 
get a first hand report on progress and problems. All of this information will 
be used to keep the »FEC as i^p t o da t e as poss ib le . 

Foundation English Course: Progress to Date ^ 

Foundation English Course production is beginning ijo pick up momentum. The 
three month period from March to May was used for hirtdg personnel, refining 
content ^apd objectives, determining instructional format, and identifying media 
and materials. Currently, course unifs are being written. During the month of 
August preliminary developmental testing will be conducted on the units that 
have been prepared up to that time. " " 
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M'lvr L\\c\\ iinll is lusted, it wiil bo revised and ret^ested. By December 
of this year, alPwritteQ course materials must be ready for publishing. Media 
produc*t,ion has begun and will continue into the middle of next year. Assessment 
procedures will be prepared with the assistance of some testing consultants. 
Each procedure will be checked for validity and reliabil'ity using the unit 
objective's as a standard. Once. certain phases of FEC production, are completed, 
•some of 'o\ir personnel will beg^in planning future English Courses. 
These courses will p-robably be more technically oriented complementing the FIJI 
degree, programs in Teacher Education, Health Sciences, and Rural Development, 

The place of the systems approacTi in FEC development is significant. Its 
streiigtTi lies in its ability to adapt to the pecu 1 i ar i t i e& of the student and 
the course objectives. It al^so serves as a guide and coordinating framework for 
all those interested in course development"; academics, educational technologists, 
media production personnel, and testing specialists. It is for these4 reasons that 
the FUI and FEC arc committed to this approach to course development. 

r- 
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Appendix 1 

Founcjatlon English Course 
Terminal and Enroute Objectives 
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'IVrmlii.il Object ivi' fn/ tlic Found ;! I I on Iwi^illAli Course 

Tlie purpose of TTrTl-ouiula c ion English Course Is to Improve English language 
rending skills so chnt FUI student's cnn use selected, sub-technical passages 
(see enclosure)- to supplement thd\r texts in the Math, Science, an4 Humanities 
Foundation Course. It Ms expected that these skills will be;practiced and applied 
in later courses in the Teacher Kduca t ion , Health Sciences, and Rural Development 
Progrnms. 

The vocabulary,* grammat ical structures, and word function lists (see 
enclosures) will be used as guides and checklists for the Foundation English 
Course. The partial target vocabulary provides a corpus of words representative 
of the types of words whose knowledge will aid the student in reading sub- 
technical r.nglish. The grammatical s t rut t ur es , i nc lude those that either need 
review, can be learned easily,' or need emphasis because th'ey do not occur in 

* ' t 

Farsi. The functional categories of lexical items help simplify the preparation 
of exercises which improve comprehension. Since these are checklists no attempt 
was made to arrange the items in' a present at ion^ he i rarchy . 

. , The goal of each unit is to improve reading comprehension by increasing 
the students', vocabulary, knowlege of grammar and word functions in context. 
Since the empliasis is on reading, the student will be required to exhibit other 
language skills (production listening, etc.) only to the ext^int that these skills 
relate to reading or f ac 1 1 i t a t e t he d emons t ra t ion of the required reading skills. 
Upon completion of the final unit the student should have mastered the following 
comprehension skills: 



1 



Locate 'and compare si^ec i f ied tac t s , date, i'deas, concepts, and discussions 
/from two passages with similar level of difficulty and style. 

Write short answer (vord or phrase) in English that requires recognition 
or recall of the main ideas or themes expliqitly stated in the passages. 

Paraphrase or summarize a passage, in Farsi including the main idea and 
supporting details. 

Appropriate!/ carry out a set of instructions or follow a set of 
procedures, and be able to interpr-et a diagram from its caption and 
descri-ption in the passage. 

Infer sequence, , cause and effect, unstated assumpt ions and be able 
to predict outcomes. 
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Hnroute Objectives Checklist 

As the student progresses through the Foundation English Course, he will 
be* able to: 

I 

Vocabul ary Sk ills . ^ ■ , 

1. Use contextual clues to learn the meaning of new words. 

2. Knrich his vocabulary byo recogn i z ing compound words and derivatives. 

3. Use a standard Hnglish to English dictionary (\his will be included 
in a supplemental unit). 

Paragraph Structure a n d Comprehension Skills 

1. Identify and select main idea (topic sentence). 

2. S:an for specified details and supporting ideas* 

3. Simmarize a selected paragraph in Farsi. 
Cc ^mprehe n s fo^n'^o f Compl ete S el vc t ion ^ 

1. Ojtline main and supporting id(>as of a selected passage as the author 
discussed t hem . 

2, Skim a passage and identify the paragraph where selected topics are 
found. 

Speed of Recognition and Comprehension Skills. 

1. Improve motor activity as related to reading. 

a. Eye movement left to right and top to bottom. 

b. Eye span- key words and multiple word groups. 

c. Speed-forward movement and retraction. 

d. Eliminate 1 ip^movement and reading aloud. 

2. Improve perceptual activity as related to r<?ading. 

a. Rapid recognition of contextual clues, structural clues , and 
orthographic clues such as punctuation and capitalization. 

b. Rapid recognition of word units, verb phrases, noun phrases and 
^ clauses. 

Note: The enroute objectives w.lll further specified and finalized as each unit 



^ • POPULATION AND FOOD SUPPLY (llARD VERSION) ' \ 

t 

We live in unusual fimes. The population of the earth, now about 3 billion 
people, is increasing at an unprecedented rate of about 1.8 per cent per year. 
At this rate 54 million consumers of food are added' to the earth every year. Thus, 
the. daily net increase (births minus deaths) is more than 100 ,000* people , or more 
than one'extra mouth to feed every ^second . As public health measures are extended 
and improved, lowering the death rate, the ^rate of increase in ^^population will 
itself rise.. We can e'xpect the population, therefore, to just about double every 
40 years^. Clearly, ^something must change before the "population bomb" explodes*. 

All animals, including man, are dependent for their fuel on the solar 
energy trapp^?d by green plants. How many people we can support on the earth 
depends on t\\e amount of energy that can be traj)ped by photosynthesis. Most 
estimates of phot6synthet ic productivity show that the waters of the earth" 
contribute mucK to- the total. At least half and possibly up to 80 percent of the 

i 

photosynthesis on earth occurs in salt and fresh water. One day ifc may become 

necessary to increae "food pr'oduc t iv i ty by far^iing the seas. 

/ 

Another wav to increase food production is to improve the p l^nt . it sel f . 
A good deal has been accomplished in the fielcj already /by the development of 
scientj-fic agriculture; Scientists have given us increasingly better kinds of 
plants. We now know how to eliminate insect and fungus pfests, and how to improve 
the soil. Some* day , perhaps, we.^tnay understand the mechanism of photoynthesis so 
well that we will be able to control and improve its efficiency within the plant. 

Even if the food productivity of the earth is increased, this increase will 

be.mor^than negated by. an unrestricted increase in the population. Why try to 

k ■ ^ 

double food productivity when in 40 years the gain will be completely negated by 

k doubling of the number of mouths to feed? Clearly, man must some day decide 

what number of people tan^ conf ortab ly live' on the ear th.^hen, means must be 

found to restrict the population to that number. The alternatives seem ]:o be 

oLtber a peaceful, planned', voluntary limitation or a violent and chaotic 

limitation imposed by starvation, disease, or war. ; 

-Arthur^ W. Galson, fhe Life of the Gr^en Plant (adapted) 
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Partial Target Vocabulary ^ 



The partial targe.l' list w^rs generated in an attempt to provide a corpus 
of words representative-of the types of words whoSe knowledge will aid a student 
in reading sub-technical English. It is jfliggested that during t.he Foundation 
English Course a student will become familiar with and learn vocabulary items 
included in this list. This -list was designed as a reference list, providing a ^ 
large number of words comnonly found in sub-technical writing (words common to a 
number of disciplines) as well as basic words of general usage. The target list 
also contains the'words classed as "unknown". This list is not ©eant to const- 
itute a target requirement^ for the; Foundation English Course. It will be used 
as a check li^ in the process* of determining, those words which^shyuld be 
emphasized inf the teaching of vocabulary items during the coursfe. 

The Foundation English Course Team has agreed that the selection of spec|fic 
vocabulary items will .b^ determined by tV reading passages selected for the 
Co'urse Units^^ This policy is particularly important for the determination of 
appropriate concrete nouns, as the proposed target list does not deal with thl^ 
aspect of vocabulary items .^^^ ' < ,^ 

The target list has been compiled from the following sources provided to ^ 
the English Course Team. Symbols appearing in parentheses after each reference 
are used in the target list to denote the sources of each word appearing oriWthe 
list. . . ' * 

1. A list of words, determined as '"^unknown to the average Iranian high 
school graduate, was t^aken from the high school English text series. 
Graded English Books 1-6. (GE) . ^ 

2. Selected words were t^ken from the glossary of a first semester technical 
English course taught at Polytechnic University, Tehran.' The words wQTe 
cofnpared with the "Rank List" taken from the Kucera-Francds study af , 
word frequency. The frequency is given with the word in the target list. 
(PT, RL- frequency) . 

Kucera, H., and Francis, W.N. Computat ional Analysis of Present-Day 
English. Providence, Rhode Island: Brown Universij::y press, 1967. 

3. Two lists were prepared by the course Team Chairman. One list was 
compiled' from the Basic English vocabulary list (Encyclopedia Britannica, 
1949) and the Kucera-Francl s "Rank List". Only words with a frequency 

of 100 or above were used. (BE, 100+) . 

14 ■ 
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A list of words was taken from the appendix to an -article by Strevens 
on technicc^l English. Specifically, aections 4-7, experimental notionSj^ 
theoretical concepts, and mathematical concepts were used. (5) 
Strevens, f . The Medium of Instruction (mother tongue -second language) 
and the FtDrmation of, Scientific Concepts. . 
International ^view of Applied Linguistics, 9(3), 
.1971 , 273-274. 

A list was taken from an article by Bates and Dudley-Evans. (D) 
Bates,' M., and Dudley-Evans, A. Notes on the Introductory English Course 
for Students of Science and Technology at the University of Tabriz* 
Hnglish Language. Teaching Documents. English Teaching Information 
Centre, the British Council, 4, 1974. ^ ^ 

A lis:t was taken from an article. by Higgins. (H) . 

Higgins, V.V. Hard Facts; Notes on Teaching English to Scie^^ Students. 
English Language Teaching Documents. Englis^i Teaching Information Centre, 
The British Council, 1^74. 
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Grammatical Structure 



At the time of admission to the Free * University , a high school graduate 

« completed six years, study of the English language as presented in the text 
k series. Graded English, Books 1-6, provided by the Irdliian Minist?^^f 
Education. The high school English course focuses on introducing English grammar 
to the student. The grammar is organised according tp a logical hierarchy 
representing increasing d i f f icu 1 ty 'and complexity of structure. This high school 
series emphasizes production. Included with this report is a list of all 
grammatical structures found in the Graded English Series, The student. has been 
exposed to these structures but he may not have mastered them. 

Because the aim of the Foundation English Course is ^teaching teading skills 
and comprehension, a new approach to teaching grammar will be employed. The 
ordering for the presentation of grammar will be dictated by the structures which 
occur in the passa^',es selected for the course Book (these passages will be 
arranged ,in the Course Book in order of their difficulty, this being determined 
by a consideration of vocabulary, grammar and readability). The section of each 
-lesson devoted to grammar study will follqw a functional approach to grammar. 
Recognition rather than production will be stressed. 

A report was prepared evaluating the high school graduate's knowledge 
'of grammar. Each grammatical item was considered in the context of a sentence. 
This report described the following categories: structures which are understood 
by the stu^nt, but require review; structures to which the student has not not 
been exposca but which can beT Learned easily; and structures which need emphasis 
because they do not occur inVarsi. From this list of grammatical structures, 
those structure's important for reading skills and comprehension were extracted. 
This final list is also included below. 

Upon completion of the first draft of the materials written for the 
• Foundation English Course, the grajnmar which has been taught will be evaluated 
in order to ensure that there has been no omissions of important structures. 
Any omitted .grammatical item which is considered to be significant will then 
be worked into the course materia^. 
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S^rucure, wHicH are .nde.s.ood .,e s.^^en^,.. re^.Ue review. 

1. Comparative and superlative of son,, adjectives ' 
e.g. bad worse worst good better best 

2. Adverbs of frequency, 
e.g. generally. seldon,. frequently. usually, etc. 
Perfect tense distinctions Have been. Has been, 'n^d bee. 
Modals in questions Must she go? - 

-Modal meaning d'is t inc t ions - difference between CAN and MAY 

5. vReferents relative pronouns: who. whom, which, whose 

6. Since, for, so far. for ever 

7. Not only .... but also 

8. I would go if I could. 

efLct. " "■■^^xa^ytl.Jn. Cause- a„d, 

1- Past tens^aad past participles, of verbs which ^re „ew. 
HinuJerT""' ^° you were Prl„e 

Prefixes: mis- . un- . dis- . " ' " . 

-es Of cn™ „i„„,„,, ,„„,^„ . ^^^^^^-^^ 

lou could have helped ™ but you didn't. 
Structure, which need en,phasls they do not 'occur In.Farsl.' 
1- Various uses of GET 

e.g. I can't-g^< the man to do the job for you. 

e^rl'i'nTd''":?''' or , adjectival phrase ' 
e.g. Having done his wVrk, he left for school. 

3. -ed forms used- as adjectives 

e.g. The learned man delivered the lec^'ure. 



2 

3 
4 
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Hie use of Mt' in a subject position. 

e.g. It's always wise to look before you leap. 

• ' , It has been suggested that you keep the change. 

as referent 

e^g^ He picked the book up from the table, but in his 
hurry he dropped it . ^ ' 

5. Passive tenses. various different uses 

* e.g. It was said. * ^ 

fie had his leg opera ted on. 
They were robbed. 
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Funct^ional Categories . 



Semantic Implication. * 

B. Lexical relationship . • 
( a. Synt>rtymy 

b. Hyponymy realised by cognate word 

c. Antonymy , 

d. Established by writer 

e. Depending on factual knowledge 

f. Depending on shared p resuppos i t ions / values 

% 

C. Syntatic , 

^ • \ 

1. Time and place re^aters 

a. ordering previous to given time reference 
V 

1. adjectival 

earlier, former, previous, prior 

ii. adverbial 

already , ^s yet , before , beforehand, earlier, first, 
formerly, previously, so far, yet 



now 

pro - forms: - before nw . • until 

^ # then up to 



that 

this " ^ by 

H -I 1 

then 



b. simultaneous; ^ 
i. adjectival: 

^ * concurrent, current, contemporary, simultaneous 

ii. adverbial: 

at pre^ent,^at this point, here, (in the) meanwhile, 

(in the) meantime, now, then, throughout, when (relative) 

c. subsequent 

i. adjectival ' . 
^ ensuing, following, later, next, subsex^uent 

<aii. adverbial 

after, afterwards, (all) at once, finally, immediately, 
; ^ ^ last, later, next, sioce, subsequently, suddently, then 

d. ordinals 

e. verb forms (tense / aspect). 
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Place relaters : 



a. , Ellipsis: 

^ the front/ back + prepositions 

b. Pro -forms: 

*here, there 

Logicalconnecters:. 

a. Ennumeration CAND3 

1. ordering-: first secondly etc,.... finally, last of all 

one two .... : for one thing ... for another... 

ii. ordering -h ^evaluating : above all, on top of it all, ^ 

last but not least, first and 
foremost, to begin/start with, , 
In the first/second pl^ce, ^ 
moveover, to conclude. 

iii. formulaic expressions: 

^ r want to begin by saying.... etc. 

b. Addition CAMD3 ^ 

* i. Non - evaluative :'also, again, then, too, either, neither^Mt) 

ii. Evaluative ; equally, moreover, what is more, not only.. 

b u t a 1 s o 

iii.. Attitudinal : indeed, actually, in fact 

c. Transition CANI^D 

» respect 
i. Non --evaluative : now, as for,^with, reference 



regard 



Summation ^ 



in all, ih sum, altogether, in brief, briefly, in short 
to sum up, in conclusion 

e . Appos i t ion 

' 1. Paraphrase : that Is, that is to say, in other words 
i i . Exemplification : for example / instance 

f. "^ Result ' 

therefore, as a result, accordingly, hence, consequently, 
thus, for this/that reason. 

g. * Inference : ^ , ' 

in this / thatcase, if so / not, otherwise 
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Replacement : - . * ^ 

alternat Lvely , on the other hand, wo^rse still 



1^: 



Gbntrast : 

on tbe contrary , by comparison, /^(way of) contrast , *on the 
one hand on the other hand, instead "^ 

Conce^sioh : 

yet,^ however,' still, admll t tedly , certainly, of course, real}.y 
true/ "of course bujtiiioweve r 

Attitudinal : Nominal ly>jiof ficially ,ysuper f iciallv,.^^£b^cally , 
theoreticalXiy, ac^ally, Veally^ fact i >^ 



Even 



Cause : 
• for 



^ SUBOkDINATE;S . 




after, (al) tbough, as, becatjse, before, but, if, once,, since, 
till unless , until, whereas,! whereby, whereupon, while 



in that, so that, such tf»at, 



now, suppose, given 
.providing, supposing, 
provided, considering 
admitted, assuming seeing 
as far/long/soon as 



except that 
granted 



that 



M)JUNCTS 
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1. Restrictives : >. 

a. Exclusives : alone, exactj-'y, exclusively, just, merely, only, 
precisely , purely , simply , solely 

"b. Particularisers : chiefljr, especially, largel^, mainly, mostly, 

particularly, primarily, principally, sped- 
call y', at least. In pa^icular 

Additives : . ^. . 

again, also, either, equally, even, further; likewise, neither, nor, 
similarly, too, as well,. in addition 

tmphastsers : 

actually, certainly, clearly, definitely, indeed, obviously, 
plainly, surely, of course 

f rankly , honestly, lite rally, simply , j ust 
4. Maximisers. : 

Absolutely, altogether, completely, entirely, extremely, fully, 
perfectly , quite , thoroughly , totally, utterly, in all respects. 

2i 



Boosters : ' ^ 

badly, bltlfrly, deeply, enormously, far, greatly, highly, 
intensely, severely, so , t rongly , violently, well, a great 
deal,agooddeal. 

Down toners : 

q\iite, rather, enough, sufficiently, more or less ^ 
Diminishers : 

mildly, moderately, partly, slightly, somewhat, in part, to some 
extent, in some respects / ways 

Minimisers : ^^^'="'^6^^ 

Neg : barely, hardly, ITtbl^, scarcely, in the least / ^lightest 
at all ^ 

Approximators : 

almost, nearl)^ pract i<:ally , virtually, as goocj as 
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i,K:::'.()rj oNK: iM<:AniN(: oNK, ":3c:iKNrr': and i mat; i nation" 

HEADING TWO« "VACATION LANDS IN THE SKY" 





Part 1 




Part ? 




Part 3 




Part ^ 








Part ^ 




Part. 6 




Part 7 



Key V/ords to Reading One, Simplified Version, 
^J^^^^lnp, <Sne , Simpl i Tied Version . 
Key Words to Reading One, Original Version. 
Reading -One , Original Version. 
Comprehension Questions on Reading One. 
Grammatical Questions on Reading One. 
Grammer Points tp^ Remember. 



Part 


8: 


Part 


9: 


Part 


10: 


Part 


11: 


Part 


\?\ 


Part 


] ■^>- 


Part 


lli: 



Key Words bo Reading twb, Simplified Version. 
Reading Two, Simplified Version. ^ 
Key Vor^ds to Reading Two, 0!higinal Version.^ 
Reading Two, Original Version. 
Comprehension questions on Reading Two. 
Oramm/itical Quf'stionT) on Reading Two. 
Crammer PoirPts ^to Remember. ^ 



V 



Correct answers to Parts 5, 6, 12, and 13. 



(Not^:: This is the format fuz lessons '1-U only.^ Lessons 5-l6 will not' 
have double readings, gimpl^ij^d and ori gi nal . ^They will have single 
readings, some of them adapted.) 
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Fart 1: K(^y W(;r^ir. to Heading One G mpli fled Version 

Study the following words. Each word is first defined and is then presented 
in several contexts. The words are^ taken from the reading passage that 
follows. If you know these words well^you will be able to read the passage/ ' 
fastier and without too much translation^ Not' all meanings of each word are 
'p:iven. Only the meaning of the word as it is used in the reading is given. 



To 



i mj^^ine . To imagine is to make a picture in your mind. 



ERLC 



. Imagine that your are walking on the moon. 

Imagine that you were living five hundred years ago ^ 

Can you imagine living on the moon? 

Can you imagine Europe five hundred years ago? 

2. T(j i suppose. To suppose somethi ng is . to imagir^e-si t . 

Suppose that you could live to be two hundred years old, 
"""What do you suppose life will be like two hjandred years from now? 
Suppose you could live on the moon. 

3. JTo believe . To be 1 i ev^' some th i ng is to think that it is true. 

Do you believe every t,hing your friends tell you? 

Do you believe that there is life on the moon? 

Five hundred years ago the earth was believed to be flat. 

U, To explain . To explain something- is to tell everything about it. 

The teacher explained the lesson very well. | 
Parents explain many things to their children.' 
Some dictionaries do not explain words well enough. 

"3 . To describe . To describe is to give a picture in words. 

The radio announcer described the football game. 
Can you descr.ibe your friend's new car? 

6. To 'happen . To happen is to take plac^, to go on, to^occur. 
A bad accident happened on the road to town. 

There was an accident yesterday. It happened at four oVlock. 
What is happening in the world today? 

2B 



.4. 



7 . lU r t. h . Bii't;h i r, corAuf' into the world. 

The birth of the healthy baby made the parents happy. 

His friends give him a party every year on the day of his birth, 

8. Death. Death is the end of life on earth. 

Th^^ df^ath' of Jiir> frii?rid made [i i m very i;ad. 
His death happened in n car aceidfMit. 

. Kvent . An event is a happening?;*, usually an important gne . 
His birth was a hapfiy eve^nt. ' 

The events of the day are described every nip;ht r,n television. 



F'art ?: Reading One, Simplified Version. 



SCIENCE AND IMAGINATION 



Imagine that your are in a .small vi IIm^'p in 
Europe f i ve h'uid red ye'ars aro . llie peopl e i n 
this villare beli'^vf^ that t,he earth is f]at. 
They also believe that the st.ars are little 
lights on a big dome. And' they believe that 
the dome moves around an immovable earth. 



flat 



dome : 



10 



A farmer in t,his small village lives and 
dif^s in a world that does not change. The 
world did not change much in the century 
before his birth and it, will not change much 
in the century after his death. 



Century: 100 years 
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Suppose fhat you try to explain to the 
farmer about today's world. You say to him: 
'*You can sit at home and look at a screen that 
15 shows you whnt is h'lfip^^ninr ^< thousand miles 
away -.^ On that screen you can also see th i ngs 
that happened a few hours ap-o or yesterday or 
ten years ago. 



screen: * JJ^^ 
to show: (JJjqCj 



'*You climb 'Up some steps into a big house. 
20^ Thre house looks like a cucumber . with wings on 

it. It 'speeds along the ground and flies into 
the air. Soon you are eight kilometers up. 
You can fly from Paris to Rome faster than you 
can walk to town from here. 
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"A mSfKwalks into a tall metal tube ^which. is ets 
hi^T-*Ws a tower. A flame comes from the bottom 
of the tube and there is a very loud noise. Then, 
the tube risec into the air. In fifteen minutes 
that man .is three hundred kiLometers up and he is 
flying at a speed one thousq.nd times 'faster -than 
a^good horse can run. MiH,ions of people on the 
ground are listening to him as he describes what 
he sees. Other people on the ground are seeing 
on their screens the same thing that he sees." 



Climb: (j^^^^ 
Step '^J, 
Cucumber: 
Wing: 

to speed: to go- fast 
ground : (^Jtj* ^ 
soon: ^jf^ 



metal : ^ 

tube: 

tower: 

flame : ^ 

bottom: ^ 

to rise: to go up 



35 If the farrner could believe these unusual stories 
these events would certainly seem Irike miracles 
to him. 

Part 3.'^ Key Words to Reading One, Original Version 



to seem: 
miracle : 



' . /■ 

study the following words.' They are taken from the reading passage that 
follows. This passage is the original version of the eas.ier passag^ that 
you have just read. 



1*. To transport . To transport something is to take or to" carry it from 

one^ place to another. i - , 

Ships transport ^oil from one country to anoth^fer. ^ , Q 

Mail is often transported by airplane. 
The woman was -transported to the hospital in a car. 

2. Some. Some meaus about or approximately when used before numbers 
We walked some five miles. (We walked about five miles.) 



The apartment building was some eighteen meters high. 

27 
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3. To consider . To consider is to believe or to think that ' something is 
true . ' 
We consideVed -his story to be true. 
His teachers consider him to be very smart. 
She was considered to be a good speaker. 

For a lon;3 t ime-^'Neptune was considered to be the planet farthest from 
' Earth. 

U. To revolve. To revolve is to move around in a complete circle. 
The earth revolves around the sun. 
The moon revolves around the earth. 

,The*hands of the clock revolve around the face of the clock.- 

• *» 

3. To fix . * To fix something is to put it in a place so that it cannot 
move . 

Fixed means immovable, always in one place. 

The earth is noi fixed because it revolves around the sun. 

We could not move the best because it was fixed to the floor. 

6. To be the same, as . To be the same as is the opposite of to be different 
from. 

My breakfast t^day was the same as my breakfast yesterday. 
We are in the same class, so his book is the same as my iDOok . 
The work of a doctor now is not the same as the work of a doctor one 
hundred years ago. 

T. To be like . To tell what something is like is to describe it. 

He explainedf to me what flying an airplane is like, but I couldn't 

^ima^ine it. ^ 
A history book can tell us what life wa? lik^e in the past. 
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Part F^eadiii^ One, Original VerGioti . 



SCIENCE AND IMAGINATION 



Suppose that you were transported back in time 
to a small villaf^e in Europe some five hundred 
years arc The earth is Gt.ill considered to be ^ 
flat. The stars are believed to be little spots 

light on a big dome that resolves around a 
fixed earth. 



some : 



spot 
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A farmer in this small village lives in a world 
that is much the same when. he dies as when he. was 
born. It was much the some a century before h-is 
birth as it will be n century aft^er his death. 



Suppose you try to explain to the farmer what the 
world of the twentieth century is like. "You sit 
in a chair at home and watch a screen that shov^ 
you what is happening a thousand mil-es away. On 
15* that screen you can also be shown things that 

happened a few hours ago or yesterday or ten years ^ 
ago . 

"You climb up some steps into a big, cucumber-shaped * 
house with winp:s qn it. It speeds along the ground 
20 and zooms into the air.* Soom you are eighty kilo- zoom: tb go very fast 
meters up. In less t.ime than it takes to walk to 
town you can fly from Baris to Rome. ' 
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"A man steps Into a tall metal tube, as high as a 
tall building. There is a flash of flame from the flash 
bottom of the tube and a thundering roar. Then the 
tube rises into the air. In fifteen minutes that 
man is three hundred kilometers up and zooming 
around the earth at a speed one thousand times fas- 
ter than a good horse can run. Millions of people 

29 



thunder: 
roar 
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30 on the f;round are listening, to him describe 
what he sees. Others on the ground are see- 
ing Just what he sees." 

These event's would surely seem miracles to the ^ , ^ i • j 

such: of this kind 

farmer, if he could believe such fantasies. fantasy: (Jfr*" 



— Hy Ruchlis, Discovering Scientific Method . 
(adapted) 



Part 3: Comprehension _guestions on Reading One . 

^ # 

A. True and False. Mark each statement either true (t) or false (f). Refer 
back to the Original Version of Reading One, which you have just read. " 

1. The villagers believed that the earth moved. ^ . ^ 

2. The world of the vi Harpers changed more than today's world. 

•3- Today people can see on television what is happening many miles a^^ay . 
U. The villager could walk tq|^town in l>ess time than it takes us to fly 
from Paris to Rome. * ' 

5. There is a thundering roar af"ter ,the tube zooms into the air. 

6. The farmer would think that these events were miracles* 

7. The people of the village are just beginning tt) consider the earth 
to be flat. 



B. Multiple choice. Circle all possible corj^ect answers, as in the following 
example: 

Five hundred years ago the villagers believed that: 

a. the earth was immovable. 

b. the earth revolved around the sun. • 

c. a dome revolved around the earth. 

d. the dome did not move. 
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Tlie world In which t.he fanner ]ived was 

a. differen^ from when he was born. - 

b. like 100 years before he was^born. 

c. similar to when he was born,. 

d. different from 100 years after he died. 

The village of the farmer 

a. changed little during his life. - \ 

b. changed much during his life, 
p. was the same from century to century, 
d. was very different after his death. 

''Some 500 years" means 

a. 1500 years 

b. 1000" years . " 

c. exactly 500 years 

d. about 500 years 

A television screen , cannot show you 

a. what will happen in the future 

b. what happened in the past 

c. what is happening now ^ 

d. what is happening a thousand miles away • ^ 

The cucumber shaped house described in paragraph four is probably 

a. a train 

b. an airplane 

c. a space ship * 

d. a» car * ^ . 

The tall metal tube described in paragraph five .is probably 

a . a buildi ng 

b. an elevator 

c. a space ship 

d . a f lajne . ^ 

When' an airplan^^ travels through the air it travels 

a. - slowly **' ' ' ' 

b. fast 

c. slowpr than a horse 

d. . Taster* than a space ship 
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8. if you were tT*anr,po'rted back in time you would be living 

a. at the present moment 

b. next week 

c. in the past " • / 

d. in the future 

9. A thundering roar would most likely be made ,by 

a. a space ship ^ 

b. a horse 

c. a buildinp; 

d. a screen 

\, 

10, "a p:ood horse" appears in lii>i^ 29. In this sentence "good*' means 

a. expensive ' • 

b. fast • 

c. strong • ^ ' 

d . quiet ■ ^ 

.11. "Just" in line 32 means 

a. exactly what he sees 

b. almost the same thinf^ that he sees 

c. more than what he sees 

d. the some thing that* he sees 

f 

12. "surely" in line 33 means ' ' x 

a. probably ^ ^ 

'b. never ^ ]^ 

c. certainly ^ ^ 

d. always , 
13/ "such fantasies" in line 3^ refers to, 

a. these events 

b. the events you described to the far^pr 

c . the events seen on television 

d. '* the events the farmer has in his li^ 

1^. Which of the followinf^ tells what is happ'en^g in paragraphs 3, and 5? 

a. You are describing the world of the twentieth century. 

b. The writer is describing the^yillage of 500 years ago. 

c. You are describing events seen on television. - 

d. . You are telling the farmer about events which seem. like miracles 
" to him. 
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Part 6: Grammatical questions on Reading One . 

A. Mtiltiple choice. Circle* all* possible correct answers. ' 

1, Who is being asked to suppose in line 1? • • , 

ar the writer 

b . the^ reader 

c . the villager 

d. the pilot 

2. "It" in line 9 refers to 

a. the .farmer 

b. the village 

c . the world 

d . the dome 

•3. In line 11 "you" refers to 
a. the farmer 
. b.* the writer 

c. the reader 

d. the people 

h. In 'line 12:who does "you" refer to? 

a^ the farmer • • ' 

. b. the writer 

c . the reader . • • ^ 

d. the pe'ople . |^ . ^ 

5. In line 23, the tall metal tube * is \ 

a. , higher than a tall building 

b. shorter than a tall building 

c. the same height as the tall building 

d. the same shape as the tall building 

* 6. In line 30 "him" refers to the 

a. farmer 

b. reader 

c. writer 

d . man 
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Y. In line' ^0 t.Fu.*^ [iropli^ on the /^roiifid are listening: to him 

a. 'as he doisci'ibeu what he sees, 
ach he is describing what he sees. 

. aftd describing him. 
d. and, describing, what he sees. 

8. In lines^O and 31 "him" and "he" 

. a. refer to different persons 

b. refer to the same* person 

c. refer* to the world ^ 
, d. refer to the reader 

9. In line 31 "others" refers to 

a. people in the village 500 years ago 

b. people today 

c. pilots 

' d. that man 

10. In line 33, which of the following best describes "these events'*? 

a. the events seen on tFie television screen 

■i . ■ * 

b. the event. s of the future 

c. the events the farmer has in his life 

d. the events you described to the farmer . 

Part. 7» Grammer points to remember . ^ 

1. Passive, const ructions . Look at these sentences: 

a. You were transported back in time. 

b. The earth was considered flat. 

c. Many t,hinr;r. wore shown on the tele vi sion • screen . 

To make an active sr^nt.ence into a passive sentence, the direct object of the 
active sentence is u.^ed as the subject of the passive sentence. The verb 
phrase of a passive construction is formed with the verb to be plus the past 
participle. For example: ^' 
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Act, Lvo 



Passive 



Scientists discovered the new planet . The new planet was discovered .« 

subject direct object subject tD be past participle 

(by scientists.) 

Several men built the space ship . The space ship was built (by several 

subject direct object subject tD be past participle 

men ) . 

Can you change the following active sentences to passive sentences? 

a. We discuss many tilings in our classes. 

b. We teach many things on television. 

'c . We discuss difficult problems with our tutor, 

d. We study many subjects in class. 

J. 

-e . George built the airplane. 

2. Verbs like bel i eve , cons i der , thi nk , and' say iij the passive with to be . 
Look at these sontr^nror^: 

a. The eart^h was considered to be flat. 

b. The stars were considered to be spots of light. 

c. /j^Tii^ farnr^r in thought to be intelligent. 

. j 

d\ The world is said to be round. 

Note that certain verbs ( bel ieve , consi^r , think , say ) can be used in 
passive constructions followed by tc^ be. Can you change the following 
active sentences into passive sentences using to be? 



a. Pcc^ple consider the earth to be round, 

b . We be 1 i eve the starfe are suns . 

c. People fhour;ht the earth was flat. 

d. People sny Ihn sun is very 'large. 

e. We say tliat the earth "revolves . 



V 
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Part 8: Key Wordn to Ho'ading IVo^ H imp] 1 fled Version 

Study the. following words. Each word is first defined and is then presented 
in several contexts. ' The ^words are' taken rrom the reading passage that 
follows. If you know these words well, you will be able to read the passage 
faster and without loo much translation. Not all meanings of each word are 
given. Only the meaning of the word as it is used in the reading is given. 

1. Flight . Flight is flyings a trip made by flying. 
They watched the flip:ht of the bird. * ' 

The airplane flight from Tehran to New York is long. 
Scientists have made space flight possible. 

2. Curious. To be curious is to want to know or understand. 
A curious child is always asking qu^tions. 

She was curious about the box. She wanted to know what was in it. 

3. Curiosity . Curiosity is the noun form of curious. 

He couldn't control his great curiosity. / 
Her curiosity about foreign lands was great. 

I4. Visible. Something is visible if it can be seen with the eyes. 
That high building is visible from every part of the city. 
The moon is usually not visible in the daytime. 

Some stars are even bigger than the sun, but they are not visible to 
people on the ear'th because 'they are so far away. 

5. Parallel. Two parallel lin^^ alj^ays have the same distance between them. 
The top of the window is parallel to the bottom of the window. ' . 

The road is pnrallel to the river. 

A road which f'ioes from north to south is^ not parallel to a road which 
goes from east to west. 



To mark, . To mark something is to indicate it 



On a map, the color blue usually marks water. ^' , 

On a map, a border marks the line between two countries < 

Important roads are usually marked on a map. 
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Pnrt, 9: Hoa(iin[^ Two, Hi tn]il i f i cil Vornion . 

VACATION LANDS IN THE SKY 

Imagine a society in which space flight is common and is 
not more difficult or unusual than air flip:ht is now. What 
vacation. 1 ands in the sky will space, touri sts visit? *' 

The closest place will be the moon. Probably in the fu- 
ture the schoolteacher from Tehran and the curious young 
person from London will carry their cameras with them on 
a tour of the moon. They will go Just to see it and send Just: only 
back postcards to their friends who stay at home. 



Naturally, tourists will exper^ience many strange things 
10 oxx the moon: the silence, the unwinking stars, and the 
slowly moving, fiery sun. 

. ^-^ 

The earth itself will be the most unusual sight. When 
the earth is seen from the moon, it will be much more 
• impressive than the moon is when it is "seen from the 

15 earth. The earth will seem to be nearly four times as 

large as the moor^ seems to be from the earth. The earth 
will seem to be seventy times as bright as t-he moon. 
The continents and oceans will not be clearly visible 
through the earth's cloudy atmosphere. The earth 

20 wild look 'blue-white wi^h cloudy bands. These bands 
are parall^^d to tlm pqu.'it.nr. Oceans will appear deep 
blue; the ferti le^ Jnn'Ln will appear blue-green, and 
tyhe deserts will appear a light Orange. 

J 

The sight of the earth will be especially wonderful 
25 when the sun travels behind it and the sun >is. hidden. 
At these times the sun will approach the earth from 
the east. Tlie ^outer part of the sun will move behind 



unwinking: ^^c/. 
fiery: like fire 



impressive: ^^-^-^^ 



continent : U ' 



equator: 
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the earth first, and t)if'n /^raciually the nun wi 1 1 be 
covejred . 

The complete eclipse of the sun will take just an 

hour after it starts to move behind the earth. 

During that hour the tourists will.be watching from' 
under a clear dome with filters which keep out ultra- 
violet rays and most of the visible light. Wher^ the 
sun is completely behind the earth, the filters will 
be taken away and the great sight will be clearly visible. 

Part 10: Key Words to Reading Two, Original Ve^^sion . 

1. Sphere. A sphere is something which has a shape like a. round ball. 
An orange is a sphere. 

A football is a sphere. . ^" 

The earth has a shape like a sphere. 

2. Remarkable . Something which is remarkable is Unusual, not common. 
Walking on the moon is a remarkable thing. 

Ferdowsi was ai remarkable poet. . 

It would be remarkable if a person couLd travel from Tehran to Paris 
in one hour. 

3. Presume . To pres\ime something is to accept that it is true without 

complete proof, to think that something is likely. 
Most f)eop]e presume t-hat, th^^re will always be. enough water to drink'. 
I presume that yon are' hungry because you didn't eat anything today. 
HiB presume (3 that t ho airplane would arrive on time. 

U,^ Presiimably . Presumably means likely or probably. 

He never does his work. Presumably he will not pass the examination. 
The weather this spring was very hot. Presumably the summer weather 
be worse. 

There are dark clouds in the sky. Presumably it will rain. 
•Presumably scientis will discover new ways to cure diseases. 



ec 



lipse : * — 



filter: (/ ^ 
rays : \ 
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To viow. To vipw Gomo>,hinr; is to look at it or to examine it. 



They viewed the mgon through a telescope. 
The astronautics viewed the earth from space. 
The moon can be. viewed easily from the earths 

6> Solar . Zoloft means related to the suQj/^ 

Solar enerpy is energy which comes from the sun. 
There are nine ^planets in the solar system. 
The Iranian calender is a solar calendar, 

7> Transparent . Somethinp; which is transparent is clear or easy to see throui^h, 
You crm see throuF.h a window because the Rlass is transparent ► 
The lens of a microscope is transparent. 

The water was so transparent that we could see the fish swimming it it. 

8. Remove. To remove something is to move it, to take it away. 
After dinner he removed the dishes from the table. 

She removed the skin of the orange. 

The blacklDoard was removed because they wanted to paint the wall. 

9. Appearance . The app^^rancc of something^ is what it looks like*. 

The man was very ill but he dii not have the appearance of a sick person. 
The lippearance of the earth is very beautiful to someone in space. 
A person's appearance changes as he gets older. 

10\ To approach . To approach is to move towards or to come near something. 
He approached tlfte house because he wanted to speak to the owner. 
If a space ship cipproaches too near the sun- it will burn. 
An airplane goes more slowly as it approaches the airport. ' 
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VACATION lANDS IN THE SKT 

Imap;ine a society in which space flight is routine 
and no moro difficult, or remarkable than air flip;ht 
ir> now. '>^iat celestial vacation lands will space 
tour i s ts "vi s i t ? ^ 

The closest will be the moon. Prf^sumably there will 
be a time when the scFiool t.nacher from Tehran and the 
curiv'^us younp; person from Lonc^on will carry their 
camaras. alonr, on some toiler of the moon. Just; to see it 
and send back postcards (by rocket mail*, of c6u.rse) to 
their stay-at-home frie'nds. 

Naturally there will be many strange ' nings on the 
moon: the vast silences, the unwinkinp; stars, and t-he 
slowly moving, fiery sun. 



rocket: ^^jj^s^ 
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on 



The most unusual sirht will hf that of the earth it- 
self. The earth as viPWfd tr*om the moon will be far 
more impressive than the moon as viewed from the 
"arth. Th*^ earth's sphor-e will^be nearly four times 
the diameter of the moon as seen by us now. It <;;ill 
seem seventy times as ^bright. The continents and 
oceans will not be clearly visible through t.he 
earth's cloudy at.mosphere, but the globe will have 
a blue-white appearance, with misty bands arranged 
parallel to the equator. There may be areas of 
deefi^r blue, C)f b 1 lie-grerri , and of faint qrarigp to 
mark oceans, fertile lands, and deserts. 



diameter ; 



globe: sphere, earth 
misty: cloudy 

fnint: light, pale 



In particular, the sight of the eart,h will be wonder- 
ful on those occasions when the sun travels behind it 
and is hidden. At such times the sun will approach 
the earth from the east. The solar corona will move 
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corona : 
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30 behind the earth's r>iobe first, and then gradually the 

sphoreoKthe sun will^bo covered. The complete eclipse 
of the sun, after its initial contact with the earth, 
will 'take just about an hour. 



V 



\ 



\ 




During that hour the tourists will be watching from 
35 beneath a transparent dome fitted with filters to cut 
out ultraviolet rays and most of the visible light. 
When the sun's sphere completely disappears, the 
filters will be removed and the spectaclev will be 
visible in full clarity. 



— Isaac Asimov, Fact ^and Fancy 
y ( adapted) . 

P$irt 12: Comprehension Questions on ReMing Two. 



A. True and False. Mark each statement either true (t) or false (F). Refer 
back to the Original Version of Reading One, which you have just read. 

1. In the society which you have imagined, space flight will be as easy/as 

-air flight^ s today. 

2. The sun will be one of the celestial vacation lands the space tourists will 

visit. 

3. The earth as seen from the moon is bigger and brighter than the moon as 

seen from the earth. 
The earth's clouds will be visible from the moon. 

5. When you are on the moon, ^he earth's oceans seem to be faint orange. 

6. An eclipse of the sun happens when the earth moves behind thei sun.\ 

7. The tourists watch the eclipse from the moon. f 
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B. Multiple choice. Circle all possible correct answers. . 

1. , Space tourists will travel to celestial vacation lands by 

a . car 

b. helicopter 

c. rocket 

d. airplane. 

2. yfx^ strangest and most wonderful thing that y,ou can see from the moon will be 
' a. ^ the stars 

b. the sun 

c. the earth's continents 

d. the solar eclipse 

> 

3. There may be areas of deeper blue, blue-green, and faint orange on 

a. the moon • ' ♦ I 

b. the earth 

c. the stars. 

d. the sun 

After about an hour, the earth will" cover 

a. the outer part of the sun 

b. the g^obe of the sun , ^ 

c . half of the sun 

d. the solar corona. 

5. Th^'^urpose of the filters is 

a. to increase the untraviolet rays ^ 

'b. to keep out all of the visible light " * 

c. to increase t.he^ visible li^ht 

d. to keep out untraviolet rays. 
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Part 13: Grammatical Questions on Reading Two , 

A, Multiple choice. Circle all possible correct answers, 

1. In line 1 who is being asked to imagine? 

a. the writer 

b. the reader 

c. the space tourists 

d. the schoolteacher and the curious young person 

2. In line 2, "no more difficult than" means 

a. not more difficult than 

1). .^has the same degree of difficulty as A 

. c. is Just as easy as 

d. is more ' di f f icult th:in ^ 

3. The "space tourists" of line, 3 are 

R, in today ' n society 

' b. in the imar^irmry society 

c. in the society of the past 

d. in the society of the future 

U, The last sentence of the paragraph 1 leads us to expect the next paragraph to 

a. describe the space tourists 

b. describe the flight' tjirough spacer qT the tourists 

c. describe the flight through ' space of the tourists 

d. describe the imaginary society 

» 

5, "The closest" in line 5 refers to the closest 

a. imaginary society 

b, . space flight 
c . ai r f 1 Irh t 

d, celestial vacation land 

6. To whom is it closest? 

a. people on Venus ^ ^ - 

b. people on the moon 

c . people on the earth 

d. people in outer space 
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7. The society which you have imagined would be one on the 

a . sun 

b . earth 

c . moon 

d. an iinap;inary planet 

8. Which of the followinp, expressions best expresses the meaning of 
"Presumably there will be a time when...*' in line 5? 

a. we know that at some time^ in the future... 

b. probably there will be some time in the future... 

c. we know the exact time in the future vhen... 

d. there will certainly be a time when... 

9. In line 8, "it" refers to " ^ . . 

a. the earth 

b. the tour 

c . the moon k 

d. the space flight 

10. The younp; person and the schoolteacher p;o to the moon Just 

a. to study it sc ienti-f ically 

b. to seet It , s 

c. to send back postcards 

d. - to telephone their friends 

11. The friends of the young person and the schoolteacher 

a. are tourists ^ ^ 

b. travel a lot 

c. want tb visit the moon 

d. do not travel very much 

^ 12. In line 11 "naturally" means « 

a. as it is in nature 

b. nevertheless * * 

c. however y 

d. of course 
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In line 12 ": could be replaced by 

a. for example. 

b . such ' as 

c. however ' • 

d. like . . > 

The "sight" in line lU 

a. . is seen from the earth 

b. is seen from the moon 

c. is seen by the space tourists • 

d. is seen by the tourists* stay-at-hcme friends 

In line l8 , '*it'* refers to 

a. the moon 

b. the diameter of the moon 

c. the diameter of the earth 

d. the sphere of the earth as it is seen from the 

The "white" of the "blue-white" globe (line 22) indicates 

a^ the earth^s oceans 

b. the earth*s continents 

c. ^ the earth *s cloudy atmosphere 

d. misty bands parallel to the equator 

The earth's fertile lands will be marked by ^ 

a. deeper blue 

b. blue-^^reen 

c. faint orange ^ 

d. bri(';ht red 

In li'ne 27, "on those occasions" means 

a. - at those times 

br after those times 

c. during those times 

d. before those times 



27 "i'^. 



19. In line 27 i^s.^ refers to 

a. the earth 

b. the moon 

•' c. the^Tertile lands 

d. the sun 

20 Tl(ie' eclipse of the sun will" be when 

a. the earth is be-hind the sun 

b. the moon is behind the sun 

c. the sun is behind the earth 

d. the sun is behind the* moon 

21. The ultraviolet rays (line 36) will be cut out by 

a. the dome 

b. the filters 

c. the tourists 

d. the fittinf^s 

« 



Part ih; Grammcr Points to Remember 

1.' Phrases with past j)articiples that describe nouns.. Look at these phrases: 

a. a transparent dome fitted with filter 

b. misty bands arranged parallel to' the equator 

c. a young persoir educated m Europe 

d. the oceans seen through the earth ^s cloudy atmosphere 

Note that a phrase ber.inninf^ with sL past participle may function "as* "an adjective. 
It follows the noun it describes. It is much the same as a clause beginning with 
who , which , or that . Look at the following examples: 

a . ' J b . 

a dome'^which is fitted with filters , a dome fitted wLth filters 

a yound person who is educated in Europe a young person educated in Europe 
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Can you chanp;e the followinp; phrnsen into phrases without who, which , or that ? • 

a. problems which are discussed in class 

b. a sun that can be seen through a filter 

c. a person who is transported back' in time 

d. a fvpace r,hip which was rp^de in America 

e. a girl who is dressed in a space suit 



Cor/-ect answero to Parts 6, 12 and 13 - 
Part 5: Comprehension questions on Reading One 



A 


True or False. 


1 

i. • 


F 






F 




3. 


T 






F 






F 




6. 


T 




'7. 


/F 




B. 


Multiple choice. 


1. 


b. 


.c 


2.' 


a. 


c 


3. 


d 






a 




5. 


•b 




6. 


c 




7, 


b 




8. 


c 




9: 


a 




10 


.b 




11- 


a, 

c 




13 


a. 


b 


iU 


a, 


d 



B. Multiple choice 

1. c /. 

2. d ' 
3.. b 

5 . d- 

Part 12: Grammatical questions 

on Reading Two 

A. Multiple choice. 



1. 

3. 
I4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



b 

a, b, c 

b, d' 

d 

c 
c 
b 
c 

b, c 



18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 



a.» 

a 

c 

b. 



11. d 

12. d 

13. a, 



II4. 
15. 
16. 

17. 



b ^ 

1 

c, d 
b 



b,. d 

c 




Part 6: Crrammat ical Questions on 

•^eadiri>; Ono. 

A. Multiple Choice. 

1. b 7. 

c . 0. 
1. c ' 9-. h 

10. d 

5. c 11. c 

6. d • 

Part 11: Comprehension questions 
on Readinp; Two. 
A. True or F^se . 
1. T . 
,2. F 
3. T 
li, T 
5. F 
f), F 

7. T 



NOTES: 1. Answers to parts 5, 6, 12 and 13 will be expanded to include 
explanations for each answer. 

f 2. -A selection of supplemental readings will be included here. 
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